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AN ART STUDY. 


T HE engraving on page 941 is of Muril¬ 
lo’s famous picture of Queen Isabel 
(Elizabeth) of Hungary washing the head 
of a leprous beggar, which belongs to the 
Spanish government, and is now in the 
Academy of San Fernando at Madrid, 
where it has for a pendant the beautiful 



STUDY BY MURILLO FOR HIS PICTURE OF ST. 
ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 


one known as “The Roman Senator.” 
Both were originally painted for the hos¬ 
pital of La Caridad in Seville, Murillo’s 
home and birth-place. 

The “Queen Isabel” is one of Murillo’s 
recognized chief masterpieces, and was one 
of the pictures carried off by Napoleon to 
Paris among his spolia opima of victory, 
restitution of which was exacted by the 
Allies after his overthrow. It is well 
known through engravings, but is consid¬ 
ered to have suffered seriously from the 
fell touch of the destroying restorer. In 
the cosmopolitan interest of art it is per¬ 
haps a pity the canvas was not left in Paris. 
Determined, however, to possess a great 
Murillo by unimpeachable title, France 
afterward paid 613,000 francs (the high¬ 
est price ever paid for a painting), at the 


auction of the Soult collection, for the 
great “Assumption of the Virgin” which 
is now the most superb treasure of the 
Louvre. 

The small outline sketch on this page, 
of what is evidently the same picture in 
substance, presents Murillo’s original 
( painted ) design or composition for 
the St. Elizabeth of Hungary. It be¬ 
longs to an American gentleman who 
had the good fortune to find it about 
thirty years ago in Lisbon, where he 
then resided as minister of the United 
States. Nothing was known about it 
beyond the circumstance that it had 
come out of the dispersed gallery of 
an old Portuguese nobleman long de¬ 
ceased. As our countryman was some¬ 
thing of a connoisseur, with a special 
enthusiasm for Murillo, whom he had 
thoroughly studied at Seville, he 
bought it on the spot for the price 
asked, though it was an unheard-of 
thing in Lisbon to pay for any art 
work more than half the sum at first 
demanded. Recognizing it for what 
it clearly was—a Murillo, and the mas¬ 
ter’s first intention for the great pic¬ 
ture at Madrid—he had not the con¬ 
science to beat down by a counter of¬ 
fer, and would have been glad to pay 
(could he have afforded it) forty times 
the price ($125) at which it was thus 
honestly secured for America. The 
picture is an old panel, on hard wood, 
of small cabinet size. 

In the broad classification of the 
painters as colorists or designers, 
Murillo is generally ranked among the 
former, as Raphael among the latter. But 
though each is transcendent in the class to 
which he is for that reason assigned in the 
French Delaroche’s great picture, univers¬ 
ally known through engravings, this by 
no means implies inferiority on his part in 
the other class or school. If Murillo’s care¬ 
fulness and masterhood in design and com¬ 
position needed defense, the comparative 
study of these two pictures side by side 
would suffice to prove his full understand¬ 
ing of the best rules of composition, and 
his skillful care in their application. Every 
negligent defect in composition in the 
first design will be found to be by himself 
corrected in the matured large canvas. 

A dozen instances of this may be point¬ 
ed out, and to do so is the object of our 
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Again we encounter the question of 
time, for obviously such turrets can nei¬ 
ther be imported from abroad, nor impro¬ 
vised in a day. 

In short, examine it as he will, the con¬ 
scientious student of this question must, 
however reluctantly, assent to the conclu¬ 
sion of the Chief of our Engineers: u If 
the near approach of war should find our 
coast in its present condition, there would 
be no probable chance of resisting a mod¬ 
ern naval attack made, as the interest of 
an enemy would dictate, with force and 
celerity.” 

To-day a million of men, armed with a 
profusion of every appliance of a modern 
first-class army, and intrenched about New 
York city, could not protect it from cap¬ 
ture and destruction or contribution by 
even a second-rate European naval power. 

It is not a question of courage, enter¬ 
prise, ingenuity, or military skill. It is 
simply a question of cause and effect, a 
question of timely preparation, a question 
of dollars and cents. We all remember 
the encounter of the Merrimac with the 
Congress and Cumberland , and how they 
sank, the flag still flying and their guns 
still in action as the waters closed over 
their blood-stained decks. What man can 
do they did, though in vain. Their means 
were inadequate to their defense, and the 
law of cause and effect operated against 
them, despite their virtues, as inexorably 
as it will sooner or later operate against 
us if we persist as we have begun. 

Economy is an excellent thing; but it 
may well be questioned whether the ac¬ 
tion of a man who in a burglar-infested 
neighborhood should decline to spend the 
money required to provide his front door 

cult to see how it could have been more diligent in 
calling attention to our present danger, and in point¬ 
ing out the method and soliciting the means by 
which it might be obviated. 


with a lock would be generally considered 
a very striking example of that virtue. 

With our abundant revenue we can well 
afford to spend ten millions a year for this 
purpose; indeed, the question is, rather, 
Can we afford to refrain from so doing? 
Six or seven years of this course (and less 
time would not serve, though we began 
to-day) would go far to make our coast 
impregnable, and leave us in a condition 
to face future emergencies with perfect 
confidence. 

We will not dwell upon the fact that 
the noted bruiser is treated by all men 
with the most studied courtesy, nor upon 
the lesson which it teaches, that there is 
no so sure method of preserving the peace 
as to inspire your opponent with whole¬ 
some dread of the result of a contest. 

The time, too, is propitious. Our rev¬ 
enue exceeds our needs ; our industries 
are depressed ; our laborers seeking em¬ 
ployment. Ho we ver questionable th e wis¬ 
dom of him who advocates that unneces¬ 
sary work be devised to render aid to the 
one or employment to the other, still, when 
necessary public work involving large ex¬ 
penditure must be done, and the pecuniary 
means are at hand, is such not an oppor¬ 
tune time to give it out ? 

Nothing can be accomplished without 
money, and money can only be had through 
Congress. That every man’s business is 
no man’s business is perhaps the cause of 
its apparent indifference in a matter seem¬ 
ingly so vital to the future welfare of the 
country. But let the cause be as it may, 
upon our national legislature rests the 
responsibility, and a fearful responsibili¬ 
ty it is. It, and it alone, must determine 
whether we make timely preparation for 
our future defense, or continue an apa¬ 
thy which must, if persisted in, ultimate¬ 
ly overwhelm us in national humiliation 
and disaster. 


TO NIGHT. 

Hesperus brings all things back 

That the daylight made us lack.”— Sappho. 


B END low, O dusky Night, 
And give my spirit rest. 
Hold me to your deep breast, 
And put old cares to flight. 
Give back the lost delight 
That once my soul possest, 
When Love was loveliest. 
Bend low, O dusky Night! 


Enfold me in your arms— 
The sole embrace I crave 
Until the embracing grave. 
Shield me from life’s alarms. 
I dare your subtlest charms; 
Your deepest spell I brave. 
O, strong to slay or save, 
Enfold me in your arms! 
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present article. The comparison of the 
two is equivalent to standing by the great 
master at his easel and to listening to a 
lecture on composition from his own lips, 
illustrated by the work of his own pen¬ 
cil in the emendation of the faults con¬ 
fessed by himself in a first design, and the 
conversion of them into new beauties. 
For this reason the first design should al¬ 
ways be accompanied, on the walls of its 
possessor, by an engraving of the matured 
and perfected work; and the pleasure of 
such an instructive study, to every artist 
or connoisseur imbued with the spirit of 
art, adds a new element of interest and 
value to the first intention , which more 
than compensates for the faults attested by 
the emendations. We have never seen 
nor heard of a first design for a great 
work, subsequently perfected in the ma¬ 
turing of the conception in the mind of 
the master, which possesses this element 
of interest and value in an equal degree 
with this work of Murillo. The altera¬ 
tions are so numerous, so important, so in¬ 
structive, while the reasons for them are 
so manifest, that they make of this little 
cabinet picture a gem and curiosity of art 
quite unique, and seldom attainable by 
even a Rothschild or a Vanderbilt. It 
ought to belong, not to a private individ¬ 
ual, but to some national gallery (above 
all others to that of Spain), or to the collec¬ 
tion of some art academy, where it would 
repeat to successive generations of students 
its lessons in the principles of composition, 
and on the duty of the painter to spare no 
pains of labor and patience in amending 
the faults of a first more crude conception. 
In this aspect, as a unique historical cu¬ 
riosity, and instructive lesson in art, we 
are not surprised that intelligent artists 
have expressed the opinion that they 
would rather possess such a faulty work 
as this, of so great a master, than a flawless 
one before which criticism must be dumb. 
Man often loves his idol more for her little 
defects than for a cloying perfection of a 
regular beauty beyond all criticism. 

In another point of view, too, is the 
possessor of such a picture to be envied. 
Not only does he own a curiosity of art 
unique in the world, and beyond the reach 
of royalty or millionaire power, but it is 
one whose authentic genuineness, as from 
the sacred hand of the master himself, is 
beyond all possible reach of question or 
cavil. It is self-evidential; it demon¬ 
strates itself, as no correspondence of style, 


manner, and touch, no corner signature, 
not even any tradition or record of long 
possession (except in the cases of a few 
famous pictures belonging to national gal¬ 
leries or historical collections of great 
noble families), can prove the genuine 
originality of a square of canvas or cop¬ 
per or wood. The skilled experience of a 
true expert may recognize the touch of a 
painter as the expert in writing the signa¬ 
ture at the foot of an important document, 
yet the art of forgery has often baffled the 
keenest expertism, and many a man has 
been deceived as to the genuineness of his 
own alleged writing. Indeed, commerce 
could scarcely be conducted on the evi¬ 
dence of mere signatures, were it not for 
the collateral proofs of honesty usually 
concomitant with the presentation of 
written documents of much value. The 
writer of this paper lost a large Eng¬ 
lish estate through the successful forgery 
to a will, in which the signature, though 
written six or seven times at the foot of 
the several pages, was certainly a forgery. 
It has recently been discovered that the 
high prices paid (chiefly by Americans) 
for the works of the modern French fash¬ 
ionable painters have given rise to a large 
trade in Paris in copies or imitations of 
their works, in some cases the painter him¬ 
self not having been able to distinguish 
his own work from that of the consum¬ 
mate copyist or imitator. Of the many 
pictures now existing in this country pur¬ 
porting to be by the great old masters, the 
cases are few in which the owners, however 
unwilling to believe it, can know for sure— 
still less can prove—the real genuineness 
of the “treasures” they are so proud of. 

A skeleton of doubt—at least unprova¬ 
bility—always lurks in his closet, however 
he may keep it under lock and key. But 
in the case of the picture here in question, 
no such element of uncertainty can by 
possibility exist. Its very faults, when 
compared with the subsequently matured 
picture, are the conclusive evidence of its 
genuineness, and of its having necessarily 
preceded the other picture, of which it is 
the first intention and design. Take, for 
instance, the case of the seated beggar in 
the left foreground, who has just taken off 
a rag from a sore on his shin, and who is 
looking down at the sore. In the first de¬ 
sign the attitude, as he sits upright, is such 
that he really can not see the sore he is 
looking at; his knee hides it from him, 
or, at best, his line of vision runs from 
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above straight down the line of his shin. 
This defect is corrected in the enlarged and 
matured work by bending his body for¬ 
ward and turning the knee outward, so 
that now he can fully see it. This alone 
is absolutely conclusive as to which of the 
two preceded the other, and which was a 
revisal and matured emendation of the 
other. The substantial identity of the two 
pictures proves them to have been from 
the same hand, and therefore writes the 
name Murillo over every square inch of 
the small as of the large one. 

Both in illustration of what has been 
above said, and also to help the eye of the 
reader in his comparison of the two pic¬ 
tures, we will conclude our remarks on this 
interesting subject by an enumeration of 
the points of difference between them. 
Omitting some trifling ones, they are as 
follows: 

1. The one already mentioned, in the 
case of the seated beggar in the left fore¬ 
ground. 

2. The suppression of the group of beg¬ 
gar spectators on the right background, of 
whom one only is retained, while changed 
in attitude, namely, the one on crutches. 
Several reasons combined in favor of this 
alteration. One is that every figure in a 
composition ought to express a distinct 
idea, and there were too many figures rep¬ 
resenting, with too much uniformity, the 
single idea of beggar spectators—an idea 
already indicated by the man and woman 
seated in the foreground. The only one 
retained is the one whose crutches signify 
a different form of suffering—lameness. 
Moreover, this group, masterly and per¬ 
fectly Murillesque as it is in the picture it¬ 
self, overcrowds the picture, and oppresses 
the mind with too much of beggar misery 
and squalor. By sacrificing it the master 
makes room for an airy and elegant archi¬ 
tecture, befitting the palace of a queen, 
which elevates the tone and gives an ele¬ 
ment of nobleness to the scene. A disa¬ 
greeable defect is thus converted into a 
signal beauty. 

3. The three straight parallel lines , 
formed by the long staff resting on the 
shoulder of the seated woman and the 
crutches of the beggar just above her, 
were a fault, finely converted into a merit 
by turning the latter round and making 
him a very picturesque figure. 

4. The two children following the one 
under the hands of the saint were also su¬ 
perfluities, adding nothing to the idea suf¬ 




ficiently expressed in the first one, excepting 
the circumstance of one of them scratch¬ 
ing his leprous head. Murillo suppresses 
them, while retaining that circumstance 
expressive of the leprosy by converting 
the child into a grown youth on the other 
side of the picture, who presents the fur¬ 
ther feature of idiocy. 

5. The suppression of the two superflu¬ 
ous children also gives room for the in¬ 
troduction of a second attendant lady 
with a golden ewer of water—a necessary 
element to the whole composition, the oth¬ 
er lady bringing only a small tray of me¬ 
dicinal objects. The addition of this beau¬ 
tiful figure greatly improves the picture. 

6. The old duenna in the rear is much 
reduced in conspicuousness by this addi¬ 
tion, and wears simply fixed spectacles, 
while in the first composition she holds 
up movable glasses to her eyes. 

7. Murillo’s appreciation of the pyram¬ 
idal idea in grouping is curiously mani¬ 
fested in his improvement of the compo¬ 
sition. This had been forgotten in the first 
intention, but in the matured work the 
queen’s head forms the apex of pyramidal 
lines, while that of the idiot youth is the 
apex of a sub-pyramid on the right. Com¬ 
parison of the two shows this at a glance. 

8. Too much of straight lines and square 
forms is objectionable in composition. 
Observe how much he has reduced in size 
and prominence the platform and box 
which support the basin in which the 
work of charity is being performed. 

9. The main idea of the whole is, of 
course, the charity of the sainted queen. 1 
Observe how felicitously this idea is en¬ 
hanced by a slight alteration. In the one 
she is looking down upon the task she is 
performing. In the other the revolting 
painfulness of the work to her delicacy of 
feeling is indicated by the turn of her 
head, while still her hands do that which 
her eyes shrink from the sight of. 

10. It was not an infrequent practice of 
the religious old masters, in a picture rep¬ 
resenting a particular action of the saint 
in whose honor it is painted, to introduce 
obscurely in the distant background (so as 
not to make it an absurd intrusion into the 
main scene) a subsidiary presentation of 
the same saint in some other characteris¬ 
tic action of his or her life. Thus in the 
extremely distant background on the 
right the saintly queen is seen serving 
the poor at a table. 

11. The drapery of the lady bearing the 
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tray is entirely changed by suppressing 
the cloak, of sombre color, and adding a 
broad sash tied on one side in front, with 
a broad ribbon of bright color, evidently 
for the purpose of enlivening the general 
effect. 

12. Though it can not appear in the 
black and white of engraving, it is worth 
mentioning that in the first intention the 
seated old woman has a blue bodice, a red 


petticoat, and a brown cloak thrown over 
her lap. In the large picture both bodice 
and petticoat are blue, and the cloak red. 

Enough has thus been shown to justify 
what was said at the outset of this unique 
and curiously interesting picture. It is 
to be hoped that it will remain in Ameri¬ 
ca, and that it will find its way sooner 
or later into some appropriate public gal¬ 
lery. 


THE SINGULAR CASE OF MR. SAMUEL SPOOLIN. 


I HAVE been much pressed to give the 
public some account of the facts in 
this case, and I have at length consented, 
though I think that the proper person for 
such an undertaking is Mr. Spoolin him¬ 
self. It would be useless, however, to try 
to persuade him to describe his experi¬ 
ences, and since he has no objection to my 
doing so, I shall endeavor to tell faithful¬ 
ly all I know about it, but I am so unused 
to writing for publication that I hope all 
mistakes will be kindly excused, or I am 
sure I should never have the courage to 
begin at all. 

The first time I ever met Mr. Spoolin 
(but it comes so much more natural to call 
him Samuel, if I may) was at some penny 
readings given in the school-rooms con¬ 
nected with the Congregational chapel 
which we both attended. I was asked to 
play the accompaniment for a little song 
he sang, which was sweet, but a little bit 
too high for his voice. Afterward he re¬ 
cited a piece about a desperate house-break¬ 
er brought to bay in a back alley, and I 
remember being much pleased by the way 
he made the house-breaker, all through the 
recitation, have such particularly polite 
manners; but it was very nice altogether, 
and Samuel made himself quite hot over 
it. It came on to rain hard that night, 
and Samuel chanced to be leaving the 
school-rooms just as aunt and I did, and 
on finding that we had come out without 
umbrellas, he very attentively offered us 
some of his, which was a good large one, 
and as our roads lay in the same direction, 
we all walked home under it together. 
That was the beginning of our acquaint¬ 
ance, for we often met at chapel, where 
Samuel joined the choir (I was in the 
choir), and we led the singing out of the 
same hymn-book. We found out that 
Samuel boarded with a very respectable 


woman, who only lets off two of her rooms 
as a great favor, and that she spoke well 
of him as a very steady and respectable 
young man, and so he seemed to be. 

When, about a year ago last spring, he 
asked me to be engaged to him, I had felt 
it coming on for some time, and had no 
objection ; and as for aunt, she said to me, 
solemnly, as soon as I told her, “Susan 
Chadwick, I consider you a very fortu¬ 
nate girl,” and I thought so myself. 

The post which Samuel occupied under 
government was not lucrative enough to 
enable him to marry, and I was quite pre¬ 
pared for a long engagement; still, I was 
content, for Samuel came to tea and to 
spend the evening regularly twice a week, 
when we would sometimes talk, and some¬ 
times play “ Loto, or" “ The Royal Game 
of Goose,” to which Samuel was exceed- 
partial; often, too, he would bring 
his flute, and on the whole I felt that I 
could wait years for him. 

Now and then, as the summer advanced, 
he took me to the Fisheries Exhibition, 
but we never staid for the illuminations in 
the evening, on account of Samuel’s being 
afraid of the night air for his throat. 

All the time I never dreamed that our 
happiness was likely to encounter a single 
cloud, for I noticed nothing in the least 
peculiar about Samuel, and it was not un¬ 
til late in the autumn, after we had come 
back from spending a week at Littlehamp- 
ton, that I first perceived anything wrong. 

Never shall I forget that dreadful even- 
ing; the whole scene is imprinted indeli¬ 
bly upon my memory. It was a Friday, 
and we had asked a few old friends in to 
tea and a little music afterward. We had 
Mr. Drozer, our minister, and Mrs. Drozer, 
Mr. Caddy,'who is an eminent tea mer¬ 
chant in the city, but such a dear, good 
man, and Miss Danks, who teaches the 
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